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Is this not "imaginative", as well as fanciful? Yet what
"cross-connections", what "links of relevance" are
there between "earth and sea" and an overcoat, except
that the buried feel no more cold?1
Or again consider Wordsworth's example of the
contrast:
The dews of the evening most carefully shun,
They are the tears of the sky for the loss of the sun.
(Chesterfield.)
Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops
Wept at completion of the mortal sin.           (Milton.)
The comparison is equally simple in either case; the
sky weeps for the sun, or for the sin; are there more
"consiliences and reverberations" in one passage than
the other? Is the enormous difference between them a
matter of (poetic phrase!) "secondary and tertiary co-im-
plications among their possibilities of interpretation"?
And, after all, why this constant preoccupation with
similes and metaphors? One would think Imagination
consisted chiefly in implying A is like B in n+1 ways.
For a companion-piece to Adonis' parting from Venus,
as "a bright star shooteth from the sky", which is
supposed to be so vastly imaginative, turn to Achilles9
parting from Odysseus among the dead, consoled for
a moment in his deathless melancholy by hearing of the
brave deeds of his son on earth:
yux^l 64 Tro6cibKEo$ AtocK(5cxo
9o(Toc uccKpcc pi(3co(7cx KQCT* doxpoSeA6v Aeincovcc.
But the soul of swift Aeacides
With mighty strides went stalking down the mead of
asphodel*
1 I imagine that Coleridge might have agreed. The stanza has an
emotional unity, though again few "supernumerary meanings".